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GENERAL CONDITIONS OF LAND TENURE AT THE MIDDLE OF
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY

npiHE middle of the eighteenth century found agriculture in the
JL greater part of continental Europe hardly advanced upon
that of the Middle Ages. Only faint signs had appeared of the
great changes which were to come over it in the next 150 years.
The system of land tenure, still essentially feudal or servile in
character, was centred in the lord of the manor or his equiva-
lents and the peasant's right to the land was not yet secured by
free contract. Indeed, servile tenure remained the predominant
system amongst cultivators of many European countries until a
comparatively recent date. In France prior to the Revolution
the position of the servile tenants was perhaps the best which
they had reached before their full emancipation, while in the
Balkan peninsula and north-east Germany it was probably the
worst. The Balkan peasant had been reduced to conditions of
great misery partly in consequence of the increased power of the
landlords after the wars of the sixteenth century which had
brought about a more strictly servile condition amongst the
customary tenantry, while throughout central Europe the
peasants had suffered a set-back to a lower standard of freedom
than they had actually enjoyed in the later Middle Ages; even
where in consequence of peasant risings their position had been
temporarily improved, their independence had been weakened
by reactionary forces.

The compact village with its open fields formed the basis of
rural life. Round the village lay the open arable fields, culti-
vated in common, which were hedgeless, or un-enclosed and
frequently divided by turf covered balks into two, three, or
sometimes four fields. The most prevalent was the three-field
system in which the arable land was usually cultivated in a
triennial succession of wheat or rye, of spring crops such as
barley, oats, beans, or peas, and fallow. On the outskirts of the